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ABSTRACT 

This paper suggests a cocurricular forensic program 
for departments of speech in junior colleges. Because the junior 
college has a comtnuting student body, many of the students hold part- 
or full-time jobs apart from class work, and nearly one student in 
four is married, the forensic program must show the student 
postcollege vocational applicability while being an immediately 
stimulating but not constantly demanding responsibility. It must also 
be an educationally sound, need-satisfying program which provides for 
a wide range of student abilities and motivations. Debate/forensics 
is valuable for the community college student because it provides 
training in how to think quickly as well as critically, in how to 
express ideas clearly so that they may be understood and evaluated by 
others, and in organizing and integrating many arguments coherently. 
It also develops tolerance for different points of view. Community 
college forensic programs must have balance in the following areas in 
order to satisfy the needs of the students, the objectives of the 
college, and the demands of the community: competitive 
intercollegiate activities, competitive and nondecision intramural 
events, and community service in the form of a speakers' bureau. 
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In 1941 the Speech KducaUion Uomittue, jointly 
appointed thii year bfcjfore from membership of the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, presented 
its report . ^ 

Quoting from the section dealing with the philos^ 
ophy of speech education in the junior college, we 
find: philosophy of speech education for the 
junior college necessarily must be based on the ess^an- 
tial dualism in the general philosophy of the junior 
college itself. Speech education must be recognized 
as a communicatory tool in all areas in which the 
junior college student may find nimself after leaving 
the junior college. Speech education must be so 
planned as to serve the needs of both the preuniver- 
sity and the terminal student. "2 

Further on, the report recommends the inclusion 
of extra-class activities and a contest program as 
educationally sound. ^ Despite this encouragement, 
one measurement of the extensiveness of speech activi- 
ty programs among the junior college membership in the 
national honorary, indicates less than ten per cent 
of all iunior colleges have chapters in that organi- 
zation . 

With ever- increasing enrollments in institutions 
of higher learning, an increasing educational burden 
will fall upon the junior colleges. Therefore, groat- 
er burdens will fall upon the various curricula to 
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prwviUt! eUucationally st>uiui and stimulating education, 
Since fomisics activities extend the speeoli classroom 
to comiiecitive situations and to the community, this 
may mean a greater demand lor cu-currlcular activities 
such as dfc'i-«ate/tori.nsicii in the departments of speech ^ 
The puri>ose of this paper is to sug'>:est a co-curricular 
forensic program for departmenta of speecli in junior 
colleges. 



I 

Tht; community college subjected itself to an im- 
jaensfc educf tloimi challenge w!>eu it accepted this ad- 
mission policy: "Any high sciiool graduate, or any 
person ov«r eighteen years .)f:' age who seems capable 
cf profiting by^tiiu instruction offered, is eligible 
for admission."-^ An int-ogral part of the couuiumity 
college philosophy, theii^ is an open-door policy. 
Many states have gone beyond thin position by stating 
their intent to provide community college education 
witliin counuuting distance of every student in the 
state. ^ 

With the explicit intent of edu<;ating all «tu- 
dents who may benefit from instruction, the conmiunity 
college performs five fuuctioi.s. They include the 
provision for . . . 

1. transfer education of the quality and quantity 
of that offered by the four-year college and university 
in the freshnwn and sophomore years. 

2. occupational education of a semi-professional 
and tecbnical nature for the student interested in 
immediately enterin., the labor force upon completion 
of his junior college experience. 

3. general e-ducation for the bsnefit of all ages 
and kinds of students so that they might function as 
satisfied, productive, responsible citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. 

4. service to the community including adult edu- 
cation, special programs, staff leadership and facility 
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5. gnidaitcu services i;o sttideucs ai>d comiminlty 
tntMiibtr^ as>ii8ting ihvm iw eUucaLloaal> vocational 
ami ptrsoiui ch^uiv?.'^ 

Vwse fiiiuU:i'Uis aiiU tlu* iihjvv'tivu trom which 
th^vy :irlsv proviik' i;ht! iranu'work wltiitn whirh thu 
iuirri.!ulav, oo-inirri cHilai aaU uKlra^curricular ac-* 
tlvi! Ji»s must opuiati.;. 

pliilosuphv at* i\h) jiunor v;oUoge han gtnier- 
atvKl cluirautu risl icH whi^^h ntuim to iw. iiihuvonr. with- 
in th^j .ut\lor vjol.l',\^'t^, tihe Unvf.ov t:n1lt^;v^ 
has a cui-uuut Inr. Htnckuit body^^ Not Uviitg i.n dornu^ 
tor .us 01 othoi>* ou«i^aiiH)u.s houHiug crontes two major 
(3ri?.i)iQm8 Vcn* thu dtroctoi' oi a ^(^-curricular activity: 
(1) iMuUnjj school timo i'or pnu:ticu, and (2) couununi- 
uatlng witli the sLudontH while they are on the camjius, 

SoGondlVi niauy oi the iitudents hold part- ov 
full-timo jobs apart from class work,^ Thnso coimuit- 
ments to vesponR ibi Utios reduce potential available 
time the student may spend on extia-ciu'rieular or 
co-c virr i cn la r ac t iv i t ies . 

A tliird characteristic of the community college 
ia that tu'arly one student in four in married, l^ 
This cluiract.eristic , witii the otiiers, tends to accen- 
tuate "vocationalisui** on the community college cam- 
pus* The student views colleg'i as primarily a pre- 
job experij^nce with little attachment to the college 
and witli little social contact with other students. 
Thus, the '^student role is narrowed to course work 
and squeeised in among other roles that are oriented 
off campus. 

Consequently, a comimniity college forensic pro- 
gram mus^t 3how the ^student post-college vocational 
applicability while beiny immediately stimulating 
without bting a constantly denuinding responsibility. 

A fourtli ctuirac tet i Stic of the junior college 
is the diversity of student ability, ^2 typical 
^rouj) of conmiunity college day students Uiay contair: 
a briglit 18-year-old t'reshman boy who has the ability 
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antl tnutivacum tu Vjccymu a lawyes.*i an l8-year-o3Al 
girl who, iu)t sotikitn; lurLliut college training, looks 
t'or a husbatul with tht Intkinnt'iiiate ^oal o.C a secrt?- 
Larial cai'etH* l'<>i- whicU to train; a flunk-out from a 
iniipliboi'tng university who prustiutly is trying to re- 
estahlish hltiusulf aoaaoiuioa lly so that he can return 
to that institution; a low-ability high school gradu- 
ate wl»o, as yvt, sees no nacd for education and has 
only an anti-military si^rvlce attitude as motivation; 
a middle-aged uum who hat; never graduated from high 
school but now rtjalizus thta need for further education 
ii he hopes to t\stal>lisli job security and advancement; 
a highly Motivated r.iiddle-agt'd woman of average ability 
whose children have grown atul who new wants to become 
an elementary school teacher but cannot attend classes 
full-time; a highly skilled chemical engineer whose 
company has allowed him release time in the morning 
so he my update his knowledge and thereby become more 
valuable to the company. 

An instructor fat ing an evening division class 
would probably find the same range of abilities and 
motivating factors. The chief difference between the 
day ana evening divisions is the greater number of 
adults. 

Another characteristic is one which this author 
calls "restlessness." There seems to be a feeling of 
false hope in the junior college. Two of every three 
junior college students assert intention to transfer, 
yet only one in three ever dots graduate and continue 
his education. ^3 This feeling of restlessness tends 
to be Accentuated by the pert-eption of the junior col- 
lege as a "last chance institution."-'^ That is, tlie 
student often perceives his attendance at junior col- 
lege as a necessity rather than a choice. 

One other characteristic of the student body is 
an apathetic attitude of the community and students 
toward a program oC speech and drama. Consequently, 
the problems already mentioned become underscored by 
this general feeling of apathy. The Director of Foren- 
sics, then, has the pnblem of generating interest in 
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a forenaiy priiv;ram; iiutintaiuing that inttjrust within 

student body which uiuicrHuea virtually one full 
turnover eviry tWw> years; making the activities avail-' 
able as well as attractive; encouraging the conuuuuity 
to appreciate and inspire program participation by 
its students* 

It is within this framework that a forensic pro- 
gram, and its director, muv^t: function, and not only 
simply function but also provide aw educationally 
sound, need-satlsf yinjj program to a wide range of 
student abilities and motivations. 



U 

Within such a framework, can a forensic program 
be developed whicli would provide an educationally 
sound experience commensurate with the abilities of 
the students? Yes. If debate/f orensic^j has merit 
for the student, then these activities have a place 
in the community college. There have been many lists 
of the values of debate/ forens ics , but the following 
one provides a suggestion of reasons why debate/ foren- 
sics has value for the community coll.ege student: 

1. Provides training in how to think quickly as 
well as critically. 

2. Provides training in how to express ideas 
clearly so that they may be understood and evaluated 
by others. 

3. Provides training in organizing and integrat- 
ing many arguments into a coherent wliole. 

4. Develops tolerance for different points of 
view and is this a valuable means for seeking tlie 
truth. 

Although referring specifically to the gifted 
student, Bradley suggests other values of debate 
(forensics): improves research techniques by pro- 
moting *'an independent pursuit of the P'^oblem on the 
part of each student'* and emotional control is a 
stressful situation. ^7 
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Ki'ugt^r idem i lies tour other advantages whii-h 
seem to have relevance to the student body of tl;c 
eoimuunity college: trainiiig lii speaking effectively 
before a group; motivation of the student to learn 
more about current social, political ana economical 
problems; cultivation of a sense of fair play within 
the competitive situation, and provision of the oppor- 
tunity to travel and meet new people* 

We may assert that the value of co-curricular 
speech .?.otivities lies in the fact that such activity 
prepares the student for the situations which he will 
face after completion of his formal education. 

All of these values, and others which could be 
suggested, certainly corroborate the stated purpose of 
speech education in the cotranunity college: "The gen- 
eral objective of speech is to aid the student in ac- 
quiring and developing the ability to conmiunicate 
effectively in a democratic society, to develop speech 
as a tool which will enable the individual to present 
wore effectively his ideas in whatever life situations 
he may appear.*' 19 

If we accept the assertion that debate/f orensics 
has value for the student (knowing that some are more 
capable of taking advantage of the exposure than others), 
we then need to examine the means for providing a foren- 
sic program which is educationally sound, student satis- 
fying, challenging (and thus diversified) to the stu- 
dents of a community college. 



III 

The forensic program of the community college 
must have balance in order to satisfy the needs of the 
students, the objectives of the college and the demands 
of the coimminity, rhe balance should be between three 
areas of emphasis within a complete forensic program 
which provides: competitive inter-collegiate activi- 
ties, competitive and non-decision intramural events 
and community service in the fonn of a speakers' 
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bureau ,20 

Competltlott 'It intereulleglatu evtints appvars to 
have been a consistijnt part of community college L*oren 
sics^ despite the low membership in PUi Uhu Pi» In 
1929 ail seven of tlie theu-enisting junior colleges 
In Michigan iormed Llie Michigan Junior ilollege Debate 
League and debated a dual -meet schedule. 2 1 Today, in 
California, the majority of the larger Junior colleges 
(ttiose with 1000 students or more) tiave forensic pro^ 
grams. 

The competitive program should include decision 
events witli otlter cu)4mmnity colleges and with students 
of similar ability from ''senior'' colleges and univer- 
sities. The events which might he included in such a 
program would be debate, extemporaneous speaking, uri- 
ginal oratory^^^ (or persuasive speaking), oral inter- 
pretation and discussion. Although some institutions 
may participate in one-acc play contests, 2^ this seems 
dependent upon the inte^^est and time of the faculty, 
the students and the community, together with the a^- 
vailability of equipment, facilities and money. 

As in any effective forensic program, travel 
would be a part of the competitive portion because of 
the motivating stimulus of ''providing students with 
the opportunity to compete w:th those in other col- 
leges /'25 

Given the problens de'ilt with earlier, such a 
program may well exclude some outstanding students. 
Given the problems, every effort should be made to 
provide work time within the school setting when the 
students may find the Director of Forensics available 
to guide and encourage their efforts. Perhaps a class 
in Argumentation -De bate may have to provide the oppor- 
tunity for practice and coaching of all competitive 
speech activities* Since the Director of Porensics 
will probably teach a full load,"^^ practice sessions 
serving as demonstrations for speech classes may be 
possible. Or, speaking before classes of political 
science, economics, sociology and government may pro- 
vide both the forcMisic students and their counterparts 
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in tl.t'ac elausus with a ri.'wardi.ai5 and stimulatinn 

KtnlunaUuly, or nnioftunately, the oriiattuii and 
inainuniaucc ui a compytitive team in foten«i.-s In thy 
.lujuof ooUuge muana tht- exclusion oil (I) thosa 
scudunts whu lack v.\w ahillcy to bentifit from sndi 
c-ompctuioui i2) manv studwnuy wlio havt the abiUtv 
•Hit whose r<.-U.;3 outHidt.. t;ht. ooUuHu dt-nmnd too muc:h 
to aiiow participation, and (3) most oi thu eve- 
mn|i and adult students whu.-jc rusponsibilitics and/or 
>ackjrround« would lind travt.1 prohibitivu, thv. compo- 
ntum with youn,^t!r r.tudt!nt.« embaraHsing and timu 
lacking lor tho UMorous luvoLs oi rtjsearcli and prac- 
tice. ncH'tissary to maintain a aharp competitive cdRc. 
Ihosii^tudonts may, however, find «atisfaction and 
stimulation in the other two areas oil t\m i^orwnsic 
program. 

rht! stcond ar^a of emphasis included in tho 
Junior college forensic program miglit be intramural 
events, [-ssentially a parallel of the intercollegiate 
program, the intramural program encompasses the same • 
activities. The studenta served might be those who 
are preparing uiemselves to move up into the inter- 
collegiate program, but especially those who have the 
desire to participate but lack the time or ability ^ 
n«cessarv to compete in a rigorous intercollegiate 
schedule. Here, tlie termina I- technica I student might 
well gain new speaking experience beyond the class- 
room, .iertainly tlic encouragement of participation 
m forensic activities parallels the recommendation 
suggesting special courses hu created for the speech 
training of the tcrmina 1- technica 1 student-. 28 

These factors do not mean that the quality of 
the act:.viti..s should be low. Tlie intramural program 
simp'v provides anotiier Uivel of ski 1 1- learning 
connm.-v.nr:::-e with the ability of tl,e individual 
student. Sucn organiijed acuivities also provide a 
forum for the constructive entirgit..s of collegiate 
student bodies. 

Contests mav :)e run throughout the year, perhaps 
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on an assembly or aiter**^ Ulss'^hours basiti ho that 
student audlciuces tnlijtit bu in attendanct*. Tlu^su 
contests might Incluue all thu activities at onc^ 
or be run with c^ach aci:ivlty operating separately. 
Regardless » these events should be announced well 
in advance, pul^Ucti^eU and timed so they are cun- 
ventent for attendance by people ui the culle^ie and 
tiie community* 

The third area iu the forensic program should 
be thc^ speakers ' f>ureau. This is perhaps the most 
correlative with tlie stated functions of the commun- 
ity college » providing community service and leader- 
ship. The activities ti^ he included as part oa: this 
program are debate, oratory (persuasive speaking) , 
oral Interpretation, discussion and the sytnposium- 
forum, 29 Problems of local concern might well provide 
the ropics for the .speech activities of the speakers' 
bureau, For example, a debase could consider the 
proposition, Resolved: That Town X should institute 
a program of fluoridation, or, Resolved: That the 
members of tlie school board should be chosen by popu- 
lar election. Oratory, discussion and symposium- forum 
should also seek local community problems to provide 
the substance of the activities .30 

To provide the students with a learning experi- 
ence and to provide tliu audiences with the maximum 
information and intellectual stimulation, the progi^ms 
offered by the speakers' bureau should always offer 
several different viev^rs of Lbe same problem. Of 
course, state and national problems; should be dis- 
cussed, but, as In good speaking metbods, they must 
be madu relevant lo thu Immediate audience. Focus 
upon the problems of local concern will hopefully 
accomplish three goals: 

1. teact". the studunl:.s, as memburs of the comimni- 
it:y, the sources available witliln the community for 
problem-solvinji, wlLh the hope that this knowledge 
will carry over into their adult roles as citizens; 

2, make the program more inceresting to the 
listeners ; 
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ittsiglit into a pfvibkm which Ihuy nway not Imv*; pru- 
vt,Mi«ly consUler(.;cl tluts SCiiiiuUtt; tlu^ir thinking* 

TIh' stiulcnUiJ working Iw Oi.al iuttipr'^tation mi^lit 
also look to louai luuljlonui a.s a baslB tor thtilr rcud- 
it-^i. A proip;am ol.' ttutU'tcaliuutmt mi,v.l>t; l)u devt- lopuU 
in wliich i'.ooii lj,i,<!i.iu;uru iw ptfjieut.t'.U to tUu «udUuu*u 
pk ' tuifily 1,01" l;!u?ir iTijoyintm: aiui culmral uuru:!uiU!Ut. 
A stHUiutl kLwc, of jaUiC-rpi't'ti vvi program should hi; pt-i- 
sttasivc in nafnrc and :3hvn\K! bo diiycloped Uku tUaL 
pro}',ram sui-goiitud ^'v Maitin Uohln/'^l Hsstmuiaily, 
t.'obltj suk'j-.cHt;H St.; lac ling a ovmtt'inpotary prohlt'^'i, " tuirn- 
inj\ tu) li Uci-alurc! ior conmu.-uuafy reltjvant: to 'c\w. prob- 
loiu and tyin.', iha Utxn-aUui'o together with introductory 
and crauHitional leuuu'ks ot' !:ho Interpreter, Thu task' 
C)t- preptiration asfuimcd by nhu tttturprt'ttir parallels 
tht! preparation oi the debater, the orator, the- ex- 
teun)orantK>us spuakoi- ur thu diHuussant, This latter 
kii\^\ ol" "porsuasi.on" would provido an unusual approach 
to problem-solvini^ which would divtraify a speaking 
proijrauj presented to an audUuiye. 

Whilu the intorcolku»iat(j rompetit'.on might not 
appeal to the adult meiuhors of the cituniiuuity coUoj'c 
student hodv, the Diroetor of rovensies should attouHJt 
to draw tiiem into the speak'^rs' bureau. Their busi- 
ness and soci:il contacts within the ctmnnuuity, their 
oxperi«-ince8 and thtiir citizen's coneerit for the prob- 
lems of the cotmiunity should niiike their contributions 
valualjle to the younyer studi^nts and to the peer audi- 
ences to wnom they speak. Perhaps their age and tim- 
turity may add to the coiiumniLty perception of the en- 
tire forensiu prO}.',ram. 

Implicit within aU the aruas of forensics should 
be a hivjh level of quality. As in any effective 
forensic program, the college, the individual and the 
■forensic program could not at lord to be poorly repre- 
sented to a listenin,i5 audience, whether it l)e a critic 
.]ud^e from another colle,k;y or a neighbor at a P. i.A. 
meet! Hi',, fh.'.' <.-ommuiiity coUt;t,',e has a special need to 
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be wtill repriiHuntiid Jn ordtn* to overcome the stigflia 
of *«poor acaJuniu qualttv" su of tun associated with 
this educational movuuiint. Tlio studiMits should dis- 
play personal ruspoutiiMlity U\ personal niututixs, 
competency in the skills of speech and a thorougluiess 
of preparation to merit consideration in any ot tlie 
areas of the i'urunsic prok»ram. Further, those speak- 
Iny situations in which tiio sliidents take part should 
he commensurate with their abilities. Students seem 
to learn little from experiences which reqviire ability 
they do not possess, or in eKperiences wliich do not 
challenge them. 



Aside from the accepted benefits derived from 
any effective forensic program, the program described 
here seems to this writer to suit the educational 
place of the community college for several reasons J 

1. It provides a wide range of activities and 
events for the student body of greatly diversified 
abilities, backgrounds and motivations. 

2. It provides competitive motivation in the form 
of intercollegiate confrontation or intramural chal- 
lenges. While not reaching all students, this kind of 
program may offer stimulation to students not other- 
wise reached by intramural or intercollegiate emphasis. 

3. It provides a real speaker-audience relation- 
ship to be sought by those who have the capacity for 
seeking such a relationship. 

4. It provides a service to the host community. 
). It provides for the intellectual stimulation 

of seeking to understand several types of problems. 

6. It provides for the creative student to be 
both an entertainer at^d a persuader, yet using the 
medium of expression preferred. 

7. It provides a natural taeans for stimulating 
interest in higher education among the high schools 
and the community at large. 
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y. It provided i\ ik'»tional:ration device for tlw 
U>i\c\wr of speech, ecotiomici}, poliuical science, 
aouioloi»y and tho luimaiiltitjs, 

\K re taktis into account the dualism of the com- 
munity oolle^je ciirriculun and, by adhering to leuog- 
niijed speech ohjecuivcs j supplements that duality. 

10, It f^ncouraaes social, responsibility and the 
need for participation in the social setting of the 
conanunity a.^et ctmipietion of the fornval education. 

11. it wtlJ hopefully generate respect for foren- 
5?icfi, the school, the «tudeuts and the director with- 
in the school, the community and region in which tlie 
college is located,'''^ 

Obviouijly, a program such as described attempts 
to achieve the ideal in cvmnnunity college forensics. 
Such a protj;ram has several obvious need areas which 
merely will be suggested here. First, an immense a- 
mount of time is needed i>y the Director of Forensics 
to administer such a projjraia. Secondly, a sizeable 
budget is needed to finance uravel, equipment, intra- 
mural cournaments, materials of administration, secre- 
tarial help and ot;her essentials. Third, the need to 
stimulate interest in day a;id evening students to 
participate in the program is no easy task if no for- 
ensic activicies have been provided before. A fourth 
need area may be the duplication of student partici- 
pation so that all areas of emphasis are participated 
in by the same few students, instead of the develop- 
ment of a spread of student participation. A fifth 
area which always poses a dllefrana is the choosing of 
qualified representatives of the program, the college 
and the coimmnity. 

The balanced forensic program for the junior 
community college prescribed in this paper has attempt- 
ed to solve several of the specific problems inherent 
in the community college movement of this country. 
With the increasing educational demand being made 
upon the high schools, tlie colleges and universities, 
the role of the coimnunity college will continue to 
expand within iiigher education. Perhaps the program 
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may enable speech and co-ourricular forensic activities 
to form an integral, motivating part of the junior 
college comnunity. 



Dr. Dan Pyle Millar is Associate Professor of 
Speech, Central Michigan Univ.srsity. 
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